Regardless of social background, certain persons have an obligation to their communities, which derives from the concept of Nobless Oblige. The failed State attempts to prosecute communities which collectively organize to self-govern. It views self-defense groups as a challenge to their monopoly on violence, and legitimacy; rather than forms of collective security in the context of state failure, nonfeasance, and malfeasance. By threat-framing community action as organized crime, or criminal syndicalism, it only further attempts to justify its persecution of what are usually minority groups.
These challenges can eventually lead to Separatist movements, civil wars, or other spasmodic outbursts of organized violence. These issues are most commonly seen in proslavery regimes, specific to Anglo-Saxon practice, which leads to piracy; as persons not recognized under the law as having rights (Hostis Humani Generis). Distinctions must be made legally between Slavery & Piracy, where it concerns outlaws.
The Global War of Terror has renewed doctrines of slavery, and authorized the use of torture and extra-judicial killing as a matter of state policy. This makes agents of the State themselves Slavers, Pirates, or Terrorists: Hostis Humani Generis. This practice, malfeasance and nonfeasance of the State, creates a class of stateless persons, which are then obligated to provide for their own defense. The Global Refugee Crisis of (2023) stands testament to these salient facts, that the United State's policy concerning the War on Terror have failed, and are leading to greater global catastrophe not seen since the second world war. UKUSA simply refuse to recognize or acknowledge the rights of certain classes of persons; which is known as a system of Apartheid.

Until the United States relinquishes it's policy of dominance, and agrees to compromise, violence will only continue to spiral out of control. It calls these policies National Security which is indistinguishable from National Socialism (Nazi Germany;) or the military-industrial commodification of human beings.
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